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SIP 


EVERY PRINTED PIECE has its 
individual problems of presentation. 
In our shop, we try to analyze, get to the 

heart of each of these problems. Cross-sectionally speaking, 

each step must be made with every other phase of the operation in mind. 

Thus, the steps in the reproduction process must not be overlooked when 

the initial idea is being laid out and refined, and the idea must not be forgotten 
during the final press run. q We’re in business to help you with ideas, and 
through production, give them importance, setting, dignity - or gaiety, if that’s 
what they require. Inquire about our services as designers and offset-lithographers. 





SEQUOIA PRESS 


326 W. Kalamazoo Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 














IGAS A non-profit membership organization for the creation and 


distribution of international contemporary works of graphic 
art offers each year between 18 and 36 new works in different 
media selected by an eminent Jury of experts. Editions by out- 
standing American and European artists are limited to 200 
signed originals. Prices range from $4.50 to $8.50. Write or 
phone for FREE Bulletin and membership application form to 

INTERNATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS SOCIETY, INC. 
65 West 56th Street, New York 19,N. Y. JUdson 6-4258 
You are cordially invited to the gallery open daily from 10-4 
and Saturdays from 10-1. 














INTRODUCING FIVE FAMOUS FACES 


that are transforming typography 





No doubt you’ve already heard about the changes some of these 
Monotype faces have brought about... how several of our 

largest publishers have used them to completely re-style their magazines 
... how publications overseas have utilized them to gain eye- 

interest and readability... But the real news is that the Monotype 
Company in Philadelphia now stocks the composition matrices for these 
faces, manufactured to fit American machines. 


How these new faces were designed—and why, is a fascinating story. 
Even more fascinating are the dramatic “‘before and after” examples 
of their use. Write us for copies—we’ll be glad to send them to you. 





Write Department “A” for your 
copy of Typographic Transforma- 
tions—the newest, most helpful 
manual on restyling printed matter. 















This advertisement is set in Times New 
t e Roman, a Monotype face. For the best 
yp in typography, specify MONOTYPE. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
24th at Locust Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 








Imre Reiner, contemporary Swiss artist 
is one of the foremost book illustrators 
and advertising designers of our time, 
as well as the author of many books on typography 


that have won international recognition 
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Let Imre Poiner do your Lettering 


0 


Renowned lettering artist Imre Reiner 


will work for you when you specify 


Reiner Scrint 


Cut by world-famous Typefoundry Amsterdam, 
this new face faithfully preserves 

all the artistry of its gilted designer. 

Reiner Sc liptisa modern, 

informally sophistic ated letter to use 


wherever a personal effect is desired. 


Cine cundry Amsterdam Netherlands 


Amsterdam Ty pes are stoc ked and distributed by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS . Elizabeth B, N.J 
Reiner Script is available from 18 pt to 96 pt 


Write for specimen sheets 


Imp. by Amsterdam Continental Types and Graphic Equipment, Inc., 268-276 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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Never begrudge a 
sravure advertisement 
its Sunday sult... 








Many able men contribute to the 
advertisements prepared for gravure 
production. Copywriter, art director, 
artist, photographer, typographer, and 
production men give the best of their 
art, skill, judgment and experience. 
Whether the reproduction quality of 
the advertisements in print measures 
up to the care and effort these men 
have given depends to a great extent 
on your choice of gravure processor. 

To get quality finished positives, 
find yourself a shop where the men 
who do your work—photo-engravers, 
retouchers, etchers, finishers — are 
both skilled and dedicated to their jobs. 
And at Intaglio, more than at any other 


gravure production company we know, 











consistent quality is the constant aim 
of all the people who work here. 

The results speak for themselves 
...can be readily seen in the pages of 
leading magazines where Intaglio-made 
gravure advertisements distinctively 


reward their creators’ efforts. 


Leapine production men and art 
directors rely on Intaglio to process 
their gravure exposures—both color 
and monotone. With three hundred 
skilled craftsmen, on three shifts, in 
three ideally located plants... Intaglio 
provides consistent high quality with 
economy...has done so for seventeen 
years of pioneer leadership. 


Our six offices are at your service. 


Intaglio SEIVICE corPoRATION 


America’s First Gravure and Letterpress Servicers 

305 East 46th St., New York—731 Plymouth Court, Chicago— 

1835 Lewis Tower Bldg., Philadelphia—Intaglio-Cadillac, Inc., 4240-14th Ave., Detroit— 
260 Kearny St., San Francisco—1932 Hyperion Ave., Los Angeles 











There are many different 
printing processes, 
producing a wide variety 

of results, but our efforts are 


wholly devoted to but one — 


photogravure 


This concentration of efforts in the one medium, 
coupled with our unigue experience in em- 
ploying the original, hand-printed grain plate 
method with its rich heritage and tradition of 
quality, enables us to offer what we consider 


to be the best reproduction in sheet-fed photo- 


gravure for book and advertising illustration. 


PHOTOGRAVURE & COLOR 
COMPANY 


207 West 25th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Telephone: WAtkins 4-4840 




















STRATHMORE 


Expressive Papers 


are made in a broad range of kinds 
and prices to meet a wide variety 


of printing needs and requirements. 





STRATHMORE Paper Company 


West Spring field, Massachusetts 

















Letters 


Dear Sir: 


As a broadcaster, I work with the spoken word. 
However, or maybe for that very reason, I feel deep 
respect and affection for the printed word—and line. 
Therefore, I am happy to see PRINT coming along so 
handsomely. And, as a radio plug would say, “in the 


1 °° 
new, larger format. 


We should certainly have here at home a journal of 
the graphic arts, which matches the vigor and elegance of 
our British and Continental contemporaries. PRINT 
promises to be just that. My warm wishes to you for in- 


creasing success and circulation. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ben Grauer 


National Broadcasting Company 


New York, New York 


BAR 
Rudge Publications 


BOOKS and PRINTING. A Selected List of 
Periodicals, by Carolyn F. Ulrich and Karl Kup. 
Published jointly by W. E. Rudge and The New 
York Public Library, 256 pages. A valuable refer- 
ence work with helpful annotations by Mr. Kup. 
Published at $5.00. Balance available at $2.00 per 
copy. 


RUDOLPH KOCH. His Work and the Offenbach 
Workshop, by Siegfried Guggenheim. This 
splendid study of Koch, beautifully illustrated, 
is available under separate cover. 44 pages. $1.00 
per copy. 


THE WORK OF SJOERD HENDRICH DE 
ROOS, by A. A. M. Stols. Reprints of this 
feature article with many typographic examples 
are the only part still available of Volume V, 
Number 3, which is now out of print. 28 pages. 
$1.00 per copy. 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE, Publisher, INC. 
17 West 44th Street, New York 36 
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Sir, 

Since it is generally agreed that a proper definition 
for calligraphy is beautiful writing, who dares be so 
immodest as to claim to be a calligrapher? Why not use 
the term to describe any reasonable effort at good writing? 
A unanimous verdict of “beautiful” can rarely be ex- 
pected. 

Also, it is claimed that, once calligraphy is photo- 
graphed or reproduced, it is no longer calligraphy. No, I 
suppose not, but neither is the picture of a cat in a child’s 
book a cat, nor is the painting of Whistler's Mother, 
Whistler's Mother. I do not object to the caption, “House 
where Thomas Jefferson was born,” although it refers 
to an impression from a line cut, not the real house but 
only printer's ink on paper. Why may we not continue 
to enjoy our connotations, our figures of speech? As in- 
accurate, spurious or impure allusions, must we discon- 
tinue saying “the iron curtain,” “glass jaw,” “eager 
beaver,” et cetera ad infinitum? 

And, also, we are told to use the term Lithography 
in reference only to the stone method,—as litho means 
stone. Planography, it is said, is the proper all-inclusive 
term (in spite of shallow etching). However, the 1953 
New York classified telephone directory lists many 


lithographers and no planographers. By application of 


hg Meee eb ls ie x pleas we had 
better forget the word spinster which refers to an un- 
married woman “‘so called as supposed to be occupied in 
spinning her wedding outfit.” 

To be sure, the purists are great crusaders and they 
have hard work ahead of them but, in the meantime, 
may not we impure mortals continue to struggle along, 
on probation, serving mankind in our imperfect but well- 
meaning way? 

Very truly yours, 
Walter H. McKay 
New York, New York 


Dear Sir: 

On behalf of the Trustees I wish to acknowledge 
the gift of the magazines, which arrived yesterday. They 
are very fine indeed and I know will prove a valuable 
addition to our reference section. 

We sincerely appreciate your thought for our small 
library. 

Annie S. Kuhl, Librarian 


The Flemington Free Public Library 
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THE WIDEST RANGE 
OF PAPERS AND BINDING 
MATERIALS FOR PRESS AND 
TRADE BOOKS AND 
PROMOTIONAL 


PRINTING 





The Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp. 
109 EAST 31ST STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 5-6:70 











A Treasury of Graphic Arts. . . 


3000 pages discuss and demonstrate every phase of printed 
advertising, book production and other uses of the many 
skills known to the broad field of graphic arts. Feature 
articles by hundreds of authorities in America and abroad. 
Work of many prominent designers, typographers, art 
directors, and illustrators used profusely. Wide variety 
of type faces, printing processes and materials shown in 
each number. 


Vol. I—$10.00 
Vol. VII (1952 )—$7.50 


II thru VI—$7.50 
Slipcases .. $1.00 


Prices postpaid. Two or more less 10%. 


PRITT 


17 West 44th Street, New York 36 


Most back numbers available from: 
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COLOPHON WALTER WHITTUM, INC 


CURTIS PAPER COMPANY » NEWARK, DELAWARE 191 CHESTNUT STREET 


SPRINGFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 




















Don’t get a slow } burn 


... Ze 
Tri-Arts Press, Inc. 


227 East 45th Street, New York 17 
Murray Hill 7-7262 


. enlightened typographers and printers 
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DOWN THE HILL, a dry-point etching by Grant Reynard. 


Mehawk 
(Paper Mills 


vtemis Text ano Cover 


Its genuine felt mark brings an extra measure of distinction to fine 
printing. The broad deckle edge adds a look of handmade quality. 
Plain edge is available, too, for close register work on modern 
presses. Clear white or one of six soft shades will blend smoothly 


or contrast gracefully with an infinite variety of printing colors. 











This full color streamer by Feliks Topolski was 
lithographed for CBS Television’s “Coronation Souvenir,” 
by Herst Litho, Inc., 525 W. 52nd St., N. Y. 


It is a 5-color process reproduction of the artist’s original 
sketches made in Westminster Abbey during the 
Queen’s procession on Coronation Day. 


Specially reprinted by Herst Litho, Inc. for PRINT, The 
Magazine of the Graphic Arts, as part of their feature, 
“CBS Program in Print.” 
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PROGRAM IN PRINT 


Reviewed by Lawrence Audrain and Victor Strauss 


In telling the story of Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System’s “Program in Print’ one great 
difficulty had to be faced in the assembly of 
the material—a surfeit of Graphic Art riches. 
The writers have attempted to show some of 
the early development of this company’s use 
of the printed word from the time radio had 
become a major advertising medium, around 
1930, to the post-war period when television 
became ‘“‘the tail wagging the dog.”’ 

This story concerns itself chiefly with 
television and the Graphic Arts standards 
that evolved from the pattern set in the 
earlier radio days and because the editors 
consider television and its selling approach 


through the printed word as more news- 
worthy at this time. 

Before the middle of 1951 Columbia Broad- 
casting System was composed of two basic 
units: a radio and television network and 
Columbia Records. Then, as a result of post- 
war expansion the company entered other 
fields. Decentralization became the word and 
out of these plans came six self contained 
units within the framework of the parent 
company. These are: 

1. CBS Television—a network of over 
145 stations on the air and others ready to go 
by early 1954. Three of these are wholly 
owned, and interests are held in 2 others. 





2. CBS Radio—a radio network of 215 
stations, of which 6 are owned, and interests 
held in 3 others. 

3. Columbia Records—a major factor in 
both the classic and popular recording field; 


also manufactures phonographs 
ready to use high fidelity machines. 

4. CBS-Hytron—fourth largest manufac- 
turer of electronic and radio tubes in this 
country. In 1952 substantially doubled its 
manufacturing capacity, and now operates 
four plants in Massachusetts manufacturing 
radio, TV and special purpose tubes and has 
announced construction of a fifth plant to 
manufacture TV picture tubes in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

5. CBS-Columbia—a large and growing 
manufacturer of radio and television sets, 
which has doubled its manufacturing space 
through the acquisition of a second large set 
plant in New York. 

6. CBS-Laboratories—engaged in develop- 
ment work on‘black and white and color tele- 
vision, new sound and phonograph systems 
and cathode tubes. 

This change in corporate set-up necessi- 
tated re-alignment of the company’s advertis- 
ing and sales promotion program into separate 
departments for each of the new companies. 

In 1949 CBS Television had a total billing 
of $3,400,000. By 1952 these billings had 
grown nearly 20 times to $69,000,000 and is 
still growing. At the time the company was 
split William Golden, until then Art Director 
and Associate Director of Sales Promotion 
and Advertising of the company, was ap- 
pointed Creative Director of CBS Television 
and plans for handling the tremendous 
anticipated TV expansion were completed. 

With four years of Army experience behind 
him Golden set up a tightly integrated crea- 
tive unit. Backing him on the art side are 
three fine designers in their own right, Mort 
Rubenstein, Kurt Weihs and Rudi Bass. 
John Cowden, Operations Director, functions 
as Golden’s right arm while Robert Elliot, 
Copy Chief, supervises a staff of three. Ed- 
ward Side, (of whom more later) with his 
own staff, heads up production. 

This unit of top specialists addresses its 
creative output chiefly to the advertising 
man. Bill Golden says, ““‘We have to catch 
and hold the interest of the most sophisticated 
audience in the country—the guy who has 


including 





seen everything is our customer. We try to 
win his respect and attention in an area he 
knows a great deal about—printed advertis- 
ing.” 

The search for originality and good selling 
printed material stems directly from CBS top 
management. President Frank Stanton, ever 
conscious that quality and ideas sell says 
“‘—each piece that leaves this office represents 
Columbia Broadcasting System in print. Each 
piece must have the stamp of CBS excel- 
lence.” No long hair about art, his attention 
as to what is good and his knowledge of de- 
tail permeate the whole CBS operation. One 
anonymous CBS employee has described him 
with pithiness and much affection as “‘a hell 
on a widow.” 

Bill Golden outlines the CBS-Television, 
advertising and sales promotion activities in 
the following way; 


ADVERTISING 


I. Advertising designed to promote the 
medium: 
A. Based on success stories, or. . . 

. Comparisons with other media (cost- 

per-thousand circulation, etc.) or 
. Unique sales attributes of television 
(i.e. demonstration, etc.). 

D. Directed primarily toward current or 
potential network television adver- 
tisers 
TYPICAL EXAMPLE: The Pattern That 
Killed a Myth 

II. Advertising designed to promote CBS 

Television leadership within the medium. 

A. Based on the following indices: 

1. Comparative program popularity 
(average rating, number in “top 
10°’). 

2. Comparative gross billings. 

3. Comparative hours of sponsored 
time. 

4. Case history of programs which 
have moved from other networks 
to CBS Television. 

B. Directed primarily toward time buy- 
ers at advertising agencies 
TYPICAL EXAMPLE: “This Is a House”’ 

III. Advertising to promote the sale of specific 
shows. 

A. Programs to be promoted are selected 
by the Advertising Department, with 
the concurrence of Sales and, on 
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occasion, the Program Department. 
B. Usually a “package program.” 
C. Directed primarily toward agency 
account executives 
TYPICAL EXAMPLE: “‘Omnibus”’ 
Note: Advertisements in the trade 
press and in business publications are 
supplemented by direct mail de- 
signed to achieve one or more of the 
above three objectives. 


PROGRAM PROMOTION 


I. On-the-air promotion 
A. Slides to be used in conjunction with 
appropriate announcements of vary- 
ing length delivered either by net- 
work or local station announcers. 
B. Trailers (35mm. movies). 
1. Trailers are broadcast by the net- 
work during sustaining programs. 
2. Prints of each trailer are also 
distributed to all CBS Television 
affiliates for local broadcast: 
3. 20-seconds in length. 
4. First 15 seconds featur s star who 
promotes his own show. 

. Final five seconds devoted to 
program title, during which time 
network announcer can discuss 
timely facts about next broadcast, 
or local announcer can give the 
local broadcast time, channel num- 
ber and station call letters. 

a. Type 1: The star talks through 
the iris of the CBS Television 
“eye.” 

b. Type 2: The star promotes his 
show with program set as back- 
ground. 

II. Newspaper Advertising: 

A. New network programs are adver- 
tised in New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles (where there are CBS-owned 
television stations). 

B. Ads are usually around 500 lines. 

C. Ads usually include program schedule 
for balance of the night. 

D. Reproduction proofs of each adver- 
tisement are sent to all CBS Tele- 
vision stations carrying the show for 
insertion in local newspapers at the 
station’s discretion. 

TYPICAL EXAMPLE: “‘This Is Korea, 

Christmas 1952.” 
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Early “Radio Listener Survey” issued in 1929 
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III. Program Promotion Kits 
A. Designed to supply stations with a 
complete kit of program promotion 
for each CBS Television program 
carried by the station. 
B. Each kit includes the following ele- 
ments: 

1. 20-second trailer. 

2. Slide (in dimensions matching 
each station’s mechanical require- 
ments). 

3. 3-column, 2 column and 1-column 
program advertisement (with 
star’s picture in the CBS Tele- 

vision “‘eye’’). 
a. standard art work is utilized so 
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vertisements. 


4. One-minute, 20-second, home- 
maker and station-break an- 


nouncements to be used in con- 


junction with slides. 
3. Exploitation ideas. 
6. Suggested copy for displays. 


the-air use. 
8. Biography of star. 


9. Feature story, publicity story and 
glossy photo of star for insertion 


in local newspapers. 


10. “And Now a Word From The 








the “‘eye”’ ads can be stacked to 
create night-of-the-week ad- 


7. Matte finish photo of star for on- 


Sponsor” a story about the pro- 
duct (Supplied by the advertiser) 
used by the stations in their mer- 
chandising publications. 


SALES TOOLS 
I. Program Shorts 
A. Short resumes covering salient facts 
about program availabilities. 
B. Distributed to key time buyers. 
II. Presentations 
A. On specific shows. 
1. Usually written for a_ specific 
prospect. 
2. Usually typewritten, occasionally 
set in type. 


The best informed man 


im the world 





Two mid-30’s advertisements featuring “good music” and “solid news coverage” 


B. On CBS Television Leadership 
1. Sells medium. 
2. CBS-TV dominance. 
3. Usually set in type. 
4. For general distribution. 


Additionally the department functions as a 
design unit that might be called upon, and 
indeed has been, to produce a Rate Card for 
the Sales Department, a Quarterly Research 
Book for the Research Department, to design 
marquees for the various television theatres 
and even to select the colors and design spe- 
cial fabrics for Television City in Hollywood. 

This creative program, with certain intan- 
gibles, will operate in 1953 on the modest 
budget of $1,300,000 (this does not include 








general overheads such as rent, salaries, etc.) 
Fortune July 1953 attributes the success of 
CBS to its ‘“‘performance par excellence in 
management, promotion and salesmanship; 
others may be superior in manufacturing, 
facilities, patents, etc., but CBS has the edge 
on showmanship.” 

Fortune is again correct in the statement 
that “‘few firms have been awarded as many 
accolades for advertising art as CBS’’; but it 
must be added that few people know how 
economically these results are achieved. They 
are due to a genuine creative ability, real 
know-how, planning, organization and ad- 
ministration of the first order rather than the 
lavish spending of money. 


Pointing up the importance of production to 
this carefully planned creative program Victor 
Strauss takes up the story with Bill Golden’s 
production man. 


Tacked up on the main wall of Ed Side’s 
office, you will find a small collection of 
mottos. I copied one of them because it 
seemed to me exceptionally well chosen: 
Anyone who enjoys working can certainly 
have a lot of fun around here. How true! I 
might add that in this place, nobody need be 
afraid of boredom or monotony either. 

I always thought that a production man 
in a screen shop must be rather versatile and 
unafraid of tackling new problems; but look- 
ing into CBS’ Television production depart- 
ment has certainly deflated my Ego! Their 
range of work is simply flabbergasting. CBS 
uses every conceivable means for advertising 
and advertises at every conceivable occasion. 
We can, for the moment, disregard newspaper 
and magazine ads, presentations, brochures 
and similar literature; these are the customary 
main fare of all advertising. 

What particularly distinguishes CBS is a 
unique aptitude for the unusual and unex- 
pected. That can be a Kaleidoscope with CBS 
Television magically appearing on it; or an 
embedment in plastic, a keepsake of a memo- 
rable occasion for a few key performers; or it 
might be a miniature box of swedish matches 
(decorated with a pattern of the CBS Tele- 
vision trademark eye) for the selected few 
who participate in Board of Directors’ meet- 
ings. But it could also be a stamped and 


THE CONCLUSION 
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Colleges started Radio classes about 1938 
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1939—Selling “the medium” on a book of “quotes” 
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C.B8.S. first used artist Joe Low‘s talents in 1940 






























“CBS IS THERE’ - 








Bill Golden creates period atmosphere with prints and old type faces 
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Bemelman's humorous drawings tell of early coler television 





Trade ad for participating program on local level Radio sales ad gives CBS “full coverage” message 

















etched metal plate to be mounted on micro- 
phones, right next to the speaker’s mouth 
where it will be seen by millions. CBS is 
always there, the eye never closes. Promo- 
tion—and production with it—never rests. 

The production department handles the 
routine material as well as the most unusual, 
and provides in longer or shorter intervals, 
such diversified items as labels, decals, 
wooden boxes, letterheads, business forms, 
personalized and laminated passes, postcards, 
custom made jewelry cases, calendars, rate 
cards, program books, blotters, arm bands, 
badges, twenty-four sheet posters, window 
and counter displays, imprinted scotch tape, 
car cards, and banners—differently impreg- 
nated for indoor and outdoor use. 

All pfrinting-, binding-, and _finishing- 
processes are used in this activity. Just as 
every road leads to Rome, so will every proc- 
ess and material applicable to advertising 
eventually be used by CBS in its never 
ending quest for originality. It is not sufficient 
that the department itself keeps well in- 
formed on everything new in the rapidly 
changing advertising industry. It must also 
make this knowledge percolate throughout 
the organization and act as a connecting link 
between the outside world and the creative 
organs within CBS. This enumeration of the 
department’s many functions is sufficient to 
make us curious about its internal organiza- 
tion. Let us try to look inside. 


Advertising Production 


Advertising and Sales Promotion occupy 
the eleventh floor of CBS’ Madison Avenue 
building; Production is located within this 
compound. The department is headed by 
Edward Side and has a staff of seven people: 
Mr. Side’s two assistants, a proof reader, his 
secretary, a receptionist-typist and an office 
boy. Ed Side, who is 37 years old, has been 
with CBS since July 1942 (only interrupted 
for his service in the Marines), has his own 
house in Valley Stream and divides his in- 
terest between CBS Television and his family 
of 3 girls and a boy. This division seems, at 
least as far as time is concerned, rather un- 
equal and heavily in CBS’ favor. 

Mr. Side has been with CBS throughout 
the period of its greatest progress and is 
responsible for the organization of the de- 
partment. In his hand, it has become a pre- 


cision instrument for the execution of Bill 
Golden’s plans and policies and an outstand- 
ing example of internal cooperation. Bill 
Golden’s creative genius is ideally comple- 
mented by Ed Side’s propensity for organiza- 
tion, exactitude and meticulousness. 

It is not, as mentioned before, my intention 
to discuss CBS’ Television promotional policy; 
I am concerned only with such aspects of this 
policy as have a bearing on production. To 
my mind, they are: the “up-to-the-last- 
minute” timing, the “ensemble plan”’ and the 
“surprise” element. These three aspects 
mean, in terms of the production department, 
1) enormous time pressure, 2) flawless logis- 
tics, and 3) acceptance of risks and worries. 
All three are predicated upon an almost 
fanatical concern for detail, a precision follow- 
up and a particularly well organized system 
of reference. 


Everything On File 


The production department provides the 
creative staff with all information necessary 
for efficient planning. The most economical 
sizes Of booklets and folders as well as the 
stock sizes of papers and envelopes are listed 
on file cards. CBS advertises in any number 
of newspapers, magazines and trade journals. 
Last year, the department handled 592 new 
ads, most of which were used in several 
media and had to be adapted to their varying 
specifications. Production maintains an excel- 
lent card file for this purpose where you find 
information on size of type-page, bleed, trim, 
column width, maximum and minimum 
length, closing and copy requirements. 

The sample and specimen library is excep- 
tionally well organized and up-to-date. The 
collection is divided into 55 groups, ranging 
from ‘Adhesives’ to ‘“‘Woodcuts.” Mr. 
Golden is very particular when it comes to 
papers; therefore, the paper section is more 
than plentiful and contains many thousand 
domestic and foreign samples. Catalogs of 
American and European type foundries and 
specimens of all varieties of printing and 
finishing are available. There are also many 
examples of uncommon applications collected 
in a “good supplier”’ file. 

Many advertisers consider packing and 
shipping a nuisance and neglect it very much. 
Not so CBS Television. Packing and shipping 
is an important part of the “‘ensemble plan.”’ I 








was amazed to see how many kinds of packing 
material exist, besides the old familiar ‘‘Excel- 
sior.”’ Mr. Side’s sample collection contains 
shredded paper and cellophane, sawdust, 
straw, pads of various thicknesses and every 
type of container and mailer. 


CBS’ Television Own Material 


Equally as important as the sample and 
specimen collection is the reference file of 
CBS’ Television own production—samples of 
finished jobs as well as artwork. Mr. Side de- 
vised a very simple and efficient system. 
Every finished piece, be it an ad, a broadside, 
or a booklet, is pasted in a giant book in 
chronological order where it gets a call num- 
ber for identification. 

CBS Television store samples of their own 
jobs in two places: a small quantity (up to 25) 
in the production department; additional 
stock down in the basement. Whenever the 
stock of a job gets really low, this is indicated 
by “flagging down.” All original artwork is 
kept in bins on the floor of the department in 
numerical order. Original art is often removed 
from the bins—either for production purposes 
or for art shows and exhibits where CBS art 
is always very popular. As it used to happen 
that original art disappeared—which some- 
times caused serious trouble—the production 
department instituted charge lists and 
thereby keeps track of all art. 

The clerical work of a department handling 
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such large volumes of business is obviously 
considerable. I mention only two of its many 
standard procedures. Every week, the de- 
partment submits a report of all mailings to 
Mr. Golden and other executives. Listed on 
this sheet are also all advertisements released 
during the week. 

The other procedure pertains to the 
handling and analysis of printing jobs. 
Every new job-project is given a name and 
a job number. The financial department is 
immediately informed of the estimated ex- 
pense, and opens an account for this job. 
After completion, a sheet called ‘“‘job history”’ 
is filled in. This sheet contains all the perti- 
nent information, such as quantity, budget, 
amount spent, when job was started and 
finished, amount of bills and firm name of 
suppliers, such as printers, binders, paper 
houses, engravers, electrotypers, typogra- 
phers; also cost of artwork, photographs, and 
delivery, down to the last penny spent for 
photostats. In addition to this primarily 
financial sheet, Mr. Side keeps voluminous 
notes on all details of his jobs. 


Process Selection 


Analyze the pieces presented in this article 
and you will be surprised to find that most of 
them are rather simple. Many CBS jobs, the 
“Annual Report” for 1952 and the ‘Close 
Up” book 1951, for example, are printed in 
their text part in black and white only. The 
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Variety of approach for different selling messages utilizes the talents of top artists such as Jean Pagesand Ben Shahn 


“Swanson, Linkletter, Amos and Andy” 
trade paper insert is quite colorful but turns 
out, on closer inspection, to be a rather simple 
printing job. Only one of all our examples, 
the insert of the Coronation booklet, was 
produced in full color, the most expensive 
kind of printing. 

It is obvious that the attractiveness of 
CBS material must have other reasons than 
just lavish printing. As I see it, these reasons 
are unity of thought and graphic expression, 
executed in top quality. Top quality of pro- 
duction is by no means incidental; it is, on 
the contrary, absolutely essential in this con- 
cept of advertising. Slipshod, inadequate 
production would have devastating con- 
sequences. ‘“‘From the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, there is but one step.” 

Nothing else influences the quality of a 
printed product as decisively as planning and 
quality control, and planning becomes in- 
finitely more important if you must meet the 
kind of deadlines CBS prescribes. Good plan- 
ning is impossible unless you thoroughly 
understand the strong points and limitations 
of the printing processes; quality control can 
only be exercised if you are very conversant 
with the detail of manufacturing. CBS is well 
aware of these basic facts and their bearing 
on economy of production. 


Offset and Gravure 


Offset and sheet fed gravure are particu- 


larly suitable for CBS’ work. Offset because of 
its economy in short runs—few CBS Tele- 
vision promotions exceed 5000, its aesthetic 
effects—the character of original artwork is 
retained, and last but not least, because of its 
ability to print on the kind of paper liked best 
by CBS—a soft, antique sheet. Gravure, too, 
prints on soft paper and gravure excels in its 
black which is very strong, full of punch and 
ideal for the reproduction of black and white 
photographs.. CBS uses all other processes, 
such as letterpress, silk screen, gelatin, 
thermography and steel engraving, but much 
less than offset and gravure. 

Quality control in offset, for instance, is 
very extensive. CBS insists on wet and dry 
blueprints; dimensional accuracy and back-up 
are checked with dry blueprints; the wet 
blueprints, where all colors are combined on 
one print, give a fairly good idea of the 
finished job and permit checking of the inter- 
relatedness of colors. Color is checked directly 
on the press by an artist from CBS’ Television 
Art Department. This procedure is very eco- 
nomical but requires perfect timing to avoid 
delay and charges for idle press time. 





Ads, Cuts and Type 


Newspaper and magazine ads are one of 
the foremost responsibilities of the depart- 
ment. Copy must be prepared perfectly—as 
little retouching as possible is a standard rule 
with CBS Television; type should not be in- 
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cluded in cuts as original type yields better 
results for electros and mats; vignettes are 
avoided because they do not print too well in 
newspapers. All engravings must be proved on 
the stock to be used for the job. The proving 
should come as close as feasible to the con- 
ditions of the actual run; inking should take 
place in the same direction as on the run, top 
to bottom or left to right. Not more than 75 
mats are taken from an electro. Engraver’s 
proofs and layout sheets are supplied to 
magazines. 

Type must be immaculate. Bill Golden 
likes the very thin faces—Bauer, Bodoni, 
Didot and Modern #20 but he also uses 
Franklin Gothic. He was one of the very 
first to use Chisel as long ago as 1946-7. 
Another popular face he favors is Grotesque; 
for a while this was known as the CBS type. 
All type must be proved on heavy weight, 
dull coated stock; power presses must be 
used, hand pulled proofs are not acceptable. 


A Lesson in Packing 


The ‘ensemble plan’’ requires perfection 


} to the last detail, including packing and 


shipping. EVety major mailing gets its*match- 
ing labél which is just as carefully designed 


jas the mailing itself. Everything is fitted into 


‘the scheme: container, rubber stamps, such 
as ““Handle with Care” and even the postage. 
CBS has not only postal meter slugs of its 
Own design, but also uses matching inks in 
the metering machine and for the rubber 
stamps. (If it is impossible to buy ink of the 
right color, the art department is drafted for 
color matching and ink doctoring). 

“But what happens if you must use postage 
stamps?” I asked Mr. Side somewhat fa- 
cetiously. “‘Does the Government print special 
stamps for you?” Not: quite of course, was 
the answer, but 3c postage stamps can in- 
deed be bought in varidus colors. You can 
usually choose your shade and thereby— 
with just a little effort and without a penny 
extra—improve the appearance of your mail- 
ing. 

Whenever the package contains fragile 
objects, CBS Television insists, of course, on 
hand cancellation. To make absolutely sure 
about packing, it is standard procedure with 
CBS Television to mail two dummies, in ad- 
vance and from different post offices, to Mr. 
Side’s house. Equally great pains are taken 
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with envelopes. The position of the copy on 
the flap is checked for its relation to the 
break; if the copy crosses the break, the en- 
velope must be printed open. For uniformity 
of color, the printer of the envelope is pro- 
vided with the original ink—the same as used 
for the mailing piece—in sufficient quantity 
for his run. 


Three Case Histories 


The preceding discussion of the depart- 
ment’s workings, its problems and methods, 
will now be supplemented by three actual 
case histories. These cases were selected to 
exemplify different types of activities and 
production problems. The trade paper insert, 
our first case history, demonstrates how one 
and the same job must be planned to be 
usable in various magazines, all with different 
specifications. The Annual Report, our second 
example, leads you into the problems con- 
nected with maintaining top quality in a long 
run job under great time pressure. The log 
of this job should make interesting reading 
for everyone active in the graphic arts 
industry. The ‘Coronation Souvenir,” our 
last, tells the story of a book, representative 
for the kind of material that makes CBS 


admired—and maybe, a little envied—by 
the creme de la creme of advertising, the most 
esoteric denizens of Madison Avenue. 


A Trade Paper Insert 


The “Swanson, Linkletter, and Amos and 
Andy” insert is a four page folder, offset 
printed in four colors: black, blue, mustard 
and pink. Black and blue are used on both 
sides, mustard and pink each on one side 
only. The job has fine halftones and delicate 
registry, but is, all in all, not too difficult. 

But the insert had to be planned to be 
usable in seven different trade papers, which 
made for complications. Each of these seven 
magazines (Ad Age, Ad Agency, Broad- 
casting, Television Daily, Sponsor, Tele- 
vision, and Television Age) differs in its 
requirements from one or more of the other 
magazines in several respects. 

The items considered in the planning of the 
job were paper size, trim size, paper weight, 
flat or folded, method of inserting, grain, 
when and where needed, quantity, position 
of insert, additional remarks. These 11 items 
werestabulated for all magazines on One large 


_ sheet which served as a guide for planning. 


Ben Shahn‘s drawing helps make one of the best ads turned out by Golden’s department 
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Edward R. Murrow by artist Rene Bouché 


The difference in trim size which went 
from 2134 x 1434 down to 161% x 1114 was 
the most important variation. The layout of 
the job had to be planned to accommodate 
all these sizes. The other variations were less 
decisive but serigus enough, Some magazines 
accepted 100 lb; stick, as desired by CBS, 
others did not want such heavy paper. The 
sheets had to be folded#for some papers, flat 
for others. Every magazine had a different 
deadline; whereas one accepted sheets as 
late as two’ days before publication date, 
others requifed more time, up to 13 days. 
Shipping, too, contributed to the time factor 
as the insert went all over the map—west 
as far as Chicago, south to Baltimore, and 
north to Manchester, N.H.—to the plants 
where the different magazines were printed. 

The best solution for all these complica- 
tions was to divide the job into three different 
production lots with different size running 
sheets. Thereby, and with good timing, the 
whole job of approximately 100,000 inserts 
was smoothly produced within less than 3 
weeks from receipt of copy. 


Annual Report 1952 


The “Annual Report to the Stockholders 
of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc.’’ was 
produced in the large run of 44,000 books and 
was one of the major jobs of the department. 
The report is a saddle stitched, soft covered 
booklet of 60 pages, size 6% x 10 inches. 
The cover is offset printed in three colors 
outside (gray, black and red) and one color 
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CBS points up its television leadership 


inside (gray) on 65 lb. white L’Aiglon cover 
stock. The 60 inside pages are printed in black 
on 70 lb. Mohawk Superfine Vellum and are 
a combination job of offset and gravure. 
Offset is used for the text and gravure for the 
photographs. CBS does not print reading 
matter in gravure, where the type too gets 
screened, but prefers the separate offset run 
to any compromise in legibility. The report 
was inserted in specially made envelopes and 
addressed with labels printed with a design 
matching that of the cover. 

After preparation of art and copy, the 
following firms had to be coordinated in the 
production of this job: Crafton Graphics, 
Inc., did the offset job; Photogravure & 
Color Co., the gravure printing; Old Colony 
Envelope Co., made the envelopes; Tauber’s 
Bookbindery, bound the report and Adver- 
tisers Mailing Service, Inc., inserted it, 
labelled the envelopes and took care of 
shipping. From the notes in Mr. Side’s files, 
I have compiled a time table which speaks 
for itself. 


Time Table of Production 


2/17 PHOTOGRAVURE Receive photos and lay- 


outs from CBS 


2/18 PHOTOGRAVURE Receive ruled-up acetate 
sheet and imposition from 
Crafton, begin making 
negatives 

2/19 PHOTOGRAVURE Complete work on nega- 


tives, begin retouching 
of negatives, begin mak- 
ing of positives, begin 
preparation of forms 

















2/20 PHOTOGRAVURE Complete retouching of 3/3 PHOTOGRAVURE Submit proof of forms 
negatives, complete mak- III and IV to CBS, re- 
ing of positives, begin re- ceive OK 
touching of positives, 3/4. PHOTOGRAVURE Submit proofs of new 
continue working on prep- form II to CBS, receive 
aration of forms, submit OK 
Ozalids of forms I and II 3/5 CRAFTON Make first delivery to 
to CBS Photogravure 

2/21 PHOTOGRAVURE Continue retouching of PHOTOGRAVURE Go to press with sheets 
positives, continue prep- delivered by Crafton 
aration of forms, submit 3/6 CRAFTON Continue delivering to 
Ozalids of forms III and Photogravure 
IV, receive OK from PHOTOGRAVURE Onpress with forms I and 
CBS on forms I and II II 

CRAFTON Receive art and copy for 3/7 CRAFTON Continue delivering to 
cover Photogravure 

2/23 PHOTOGRAVURE Continue retouching of PHOTOGRAVURE Onpress with forms I and 
positives II, make first delivery to 

2/24 PHOTOGRAVURE Continue retouching of Tauber 
positives, submit Ozalids 3/9 CRAFTON Complete shipments to 
of last two forms to CBS, Photogravure 
receive OK PHOTOGRAVURE Go to press with form 

CRAFTON Make blueprints of cover. III, continue delivering 

2/25 Receipt of final figures to Tauber 
for financial — section, 3/10 PHOTOGRAVURE Complete form III, go to 
thereby completing copy. press with form IV 

PHOTOGRAVURE Complete retouching of 3/11 PHOTOGRAVURE Complete form IV, de- 
positives liver to Tataber 

CRAFTON Submit blueprint of cover 3/12 PHOTOGRAVURE Back to pregs on form II 
to CBS, receive OK for additional quantity 

2/26 PHOTOGRAVURE Submit proofs of form I 3/13 PHOTOGRAVURE® Deliver additional quan- 
to CBS, receive OK tity of form II to Tauber 

CRAFTON Late pm: pick up copy TAUBER Make first delivery to 
(repros). for inside pages CBS 

2/27 PHOTOGRAVURE Submit proofs of form II 3/16 TAUBER Deliver part shipment to 
to CBS, instructed to Advertisers 
make form over 3/17 TAUBER Complete shipment to 

CRAFTON Submit blueprints of in- Advertisers 
side pages to CBS, re- ADVERTISERS Begin inserting of re- 
ceive OK ports in envelopes 

3/2 CRAFTON Job hits press 3/19 ADVERTISERS Complete mailing. 
















Trade paper insert for television film sales 
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It took exactly three weeks from the receipt 
of copy to the mailing of 44,000 Reports! 


Coronation Souvenir 


“All over England you will find reminders 
of the Coronation—the tankards and tum- 
blers, belts and buttons . . . the hundreds of 
souvenirs ‘authorized by the Queen.’ Some 
will be discarded. Some will be treasured for 
more than a lifetime. 

“It is pertinent, we think, to offer still 
another—to record the milestone in the 
experience of a young communications 
medium: television’s first Coronation.” 

These are the opening sentences in “‘Coro- 
nation Souvenir” by CBS Television, a book 
that the few thousand people who were lucky 
enough to receive it will be sure to preserve. 

“Coronation Souvenir” is a self covered, 
singer sewed book of 48 pages, 9 x 12 inches, 
landscaped; it is inserted into a cleverly 
constructed paper cover which adds stiffness 
to the book and hides the sewing. The book, 
which consists half of text—CBS’ Television 
story—and half of illustrations—drawings by 
Feliks Topolski—is offset printed in three 
colors (blue, brown and black). The cover is 
offset printed in two colors (brown and black). 

The “surprise” of the book is an insert, a 
watercolor sketch of the ceremony, painted 
as it happened by Topolski! Topolski cap- 
tured the constantly changing scene in 
Westminster Abbey by using an artist’s 
accordion fold type sketch pad, that opens 








up to a long narrow strip. This sketch was 
originally not intended for publication, but 
Mr. Golden liked it so much that he decided 
immediately when he saw it to incorporate 
it in the Coronation book. 

This insert is printed in offset in full color; 
it is 74 inches long, 414 inches wide and glued 
in the book along both sides of a fold to both 
adjacent pages. The folds are arranged to 
correspond exactly to the seams of the original 
sketch pad. The insert does not extend over 
the edges of the book; it remains a true sur- 
prise until the reader gets way into the book. 
The surprise reaches its climax with the un- 
folding of the more than six foot strip. 

This book combines all three elements of 
CBS’ Television promotional policy: “‘Up-to- 
the-last-minute” timing the Coronation 
took place on June 2nd, the CBS Television 
“Coronation Souvenir’ was out by the mid- 
dle of July; the “‘ensemble plan,’’ combining 


in one scheme the book, its cover, the ship- 
ping label—everything down to the color of 
the metal flaps on the mailer; and finally, the 
element. 
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already discussed “surprise 





























Top left. Two diverse 
| talents help sell CBS 
} Television leadership — 

Cato and Joel Levy (aged 8). 

' Right. Shortened version 
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} ‘Far right and below. 
The CBS Television “eye” 

in a variety of uses 
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I must forego—for space reasons—a de- 
tailed discussion of the production problems 
involved. The artwork, which is the property 
of the British Government, was needed in 
England and had to be returned almost im- 
mediately. Color separation was made rather 
difficult by the fact that the original had to 
be preserved uncut; the seven foot long strip 
was quite unwieldy. In addition, there were 
problems in color matching, exacting bleeds, 
hairline registry, folding, pasting and so on. 

Advertising Composition, Inc., took care 
of composition; Crafton Graphics, Inc., 
printed the book, the cover and the labels; 
Herst Litho, Inc., produced the full color 
insert; Sterling Mounting and Finishing Co., 
Inc., had the job of die cutting, folding and 
pasting the insert; Tauber’s Bookbindery 
bound the book; Folding Cartons Inc. of 
N.J. supplied the Interlox containers, and 
Advertisers Mailing Service, Inc. handled 
addressing, packing and shipping. 

The result of this great effort made all the 
trouble worthwhile. CBS Television has pro- 
duced an outstanding and memorable book, 
and has again done itself proud. 

The feeling of accomplishment is shared by 
everyone who sweated through this job. In 
spite of all the pressure.and all the tribula- 
tions that CBS jobs invariably entail, they 
are, nevertheless, coveted as the best in the 
graphic arts by all who still put quality above 
quantity and who prefer the challenge of the 
unusual to the boredom of the routine. 
Among the many accomplishments CBS 
Television has to its credit, that of being the 
pacemaker of the graphic arts is certainly 
not the least. 
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The crowning of a Queen... celebration that you and a 
kangdom will long remember Look over the helmets of London's 
bobbues. Wait with mulleons for the first royal pennant, the 


tumed hoofbeat, the wildly-cheered Coach of State. Take your place 
in Westminster Abbey, with a view of nave and chow an earl 

might envy. See a gallery of living paintings, hear a festival of 

sound, as Television brings its first Coronation — Radio its second— 


to the heirs of Magna Carta on both sides of the Atlantic 
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Ads from fuil page to small space that command attention in any newspaper 














by EUGENE M. ETTENBERG 
designed by CLIFTON LINE 


If ever a type face could be said to express the philos- 
ophy and feeling of an era — Bodoni could claim 
that distinction. Today’s use of this type invariably 
gives the feeling of being “modern” and of “high 
style.” Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar, the Ladies Home 
Journal and countless other magazines that find their 
way into millions of American homes use it because 
their editors and their advertisers feel that it is a face 
that speaks for our times. 

To bear this out we can look to recent polls, sur- 
veys and tabulations, all proving conclusively that 


Bodoni faces, as a class, are used more widely than 


any other type faces today. For the past three years 
the American Printer has published in its annual di- 
rectory issue a type-trends story which summarizes 
all the type faces used in the material comprising the 
major shows of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. These five or six national shows: The Fifty 
Books of the Year; The Printing for Commerce 
Shows; The Magazine Show; The Textbook and the 
Children’s Book Shows; when viewed together, serve 
as an excellent weather-vane to indicate which way 
type winds are blowing. Thrown in for good measure 
have been summations of books shown in the Western 
Book Shows; Midwest Book Shows; text faces used 
by newspapers around the country; and English 
Book Shows. The 1951 composite reveals that Bodoni 
was used 10] times and in 1952, 84 times. Its nearest 


The Bodoni Story 


Third of a series of articles based on talks 


held by the Type Directors Club 


of New York. 








competitor was Futura and the Spartan families 
which in 1951 found favor 64 times and in 
1952 rose to 77. The 22nd F. Wayland Ayer 
Award for excellence in newspaper typography 
had 8 newspapers out of 11 top dailies using 
Bodoni Bold for headlines. 

The /nland Printer’s tabulations, based on 
type usage in magazines, tell a similar story. 
Taking one at random—the advertisements in 
the July, August and September, 1952 
issues of Harper’s Bazaar were shown to use 
Bodoni 98 times, with Futura next in popu- 
larity, with 52 usages. 

But to explain why a type face that was 
created in the late eighteenth century should 
find such universal acceptance today we must 
examine closely the designer and the period 
in which he lived; learn what we can of his 
motivation and bring what comparisons there 
are to our own dav. 

To better appreciate Bodoni’s contribution, 
let us retrace our steps to the origins of our 
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Roman alphabet. We are today mostly agreed 
that Nicolas Jenson, in 1470, furnished the 
model, the prototype of all well proportioned 
Roman letters. Perfectly conceived, almost 
evenly weighted in its thick and thin strokes and 
its serifs, it none the less disclosed, on very 
close inspection, certain crudities of fashioning. 
Griffi, typefounder to Aldus in Venice, took on 
the job of refining each character and Claude 
Garamond in Paris in 1530 brought the Roman 
typefont to a fine polish. If in this process the 
type cast letters in mass lost a trifle in vigor 
they gained considerable beauty in individual 
detail. In justifiable tribute we now call Jen- 
son’s letters our “Classic” or ““Venetian” form, 
the latter in honor of their place of origin. They 
matured, under Garamond’s eye, into what we 
term “Oldstyle”; Claude Garamond giving us 
its French form and William Caslon in Lon- 
don, its Dutch-English contours. This style was 
used for about 250 years, with France, Spain 
and Italy adhering to the Garamond form and 
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Left. Bodoni decoration from Bauer’s keepsake 


book, “Zw'schen A und Z”. 


Above. Note difference in weights and measure 
in these contemporary Bodonis. 
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England, America and the low countries fol- 
lowing the Caslon form. 

The earliest dissatisfaction with the Old 
Style faces cropped up in 1757 when John 
Baskerville of Birmingham, England, printed 
a Virgil, the first book to issue from his press, 
distinctive not only because it was the first book 
in Europe to be printed on a “wove” paper, 
but because it was set in a type face that we now 
term “transitional”; that is, a still further 
refinement of the serifs of Caslon’s letters, 
making the type appear still sharper on this 
smoother paper. The term “transitional” was 
adopted by type historians almost as an after- 
thought — to give a classification to faces 
between the types of Caslon and Bodoni. 

It was Giambattista Bodoni who carried the 
serifed Roman letter to its ultimate conclusion: 
definite in form with nothing left to guess at, 
the thick strokes contrasting sharply with the 
thin strokes, unbracketed serifs, long well pro- 
portioned ascenders and descenders, all bowls 
and counters open and clean. 

Inspiration for this new letter form, we are 
told, came from the classic forms excavated in 
Pompeii and Herculaneum in 1721, 1740 and 
1745, the same source of inspiration that acti- 
vated the architect Piranesi and the pottery 
maker, Wedgewood. The Roman and Greek 
antique was the fashion; it affected even gen- 
eral terminology. Men of government were 
called consuls, tribunes, senators; victorious 
generals returning from battle became 
emperors. New thinking was rife; the French 
Revolution shook all Europe; Thomas Paine 
and Thomas Jefferson were saying and doing 
things without precedent. There was need for a 
new type face to clothe their words. Bodoni 
furnished it. His use of the face, consciously or 
otherwise, suggested the clean, cold serenity 
of the Roman and Greek monuments — capital 
letters carefully letterspaced, wide margins, 
and, before long, relying less and less on orna- 
ment and illustration he placed the burden on 
the letters alone aided by fine presswork to 
achieve his effect. 

Can we compare the world of the late 





An engraving of Giambattista Bodoni described 
as a “striking likeness”. Rosaspina signed the 
work “Amicus Amico’. Following spread. 
Three pages from Bodoni’s Manuale Tipogra- 
fico of 1818 considered one of the great type 
specimen books of all time. 


eighteenth to that of our own twentieth century 
—- 1920 to 1950? It’s a big order, but may we 
not safely assume that both these periods 
experienced world upheavel and that out of it 
arose a need for codifying and expressing 
many new, strange thoughts? And may we 
further assume that type designers of both 
these periods felt that the type faces used pre- 
viously were inadequate? Although our twen- 
tieth century typographers had a Futura for 
the task, we can only conclude that they 
reached back and set Bodoni to work again 
because all else lacked the decisive, imper- 
sonal quality needed to express the terminology 
of jet planes, atomic power, and television. 
There are to be considered other, perhaps 
more concrete reasons why Bodoni is in vogue 
today: Type men favor it for its wide range of 
sizes and weights. It has proved itself to be an 
excellent face for use on coated paper, say 
magazine production men. Paul Rand, that 
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sensitive designer with type, like many others, 
feels that Bodoni “‘fits the times”. Pressed for 
clarification of this statement, he says it has 
“a clean line and today we look for that clean, 
precise line in what we create”, and, going fur- 
ther, “the contrast we get in Bodoni makes for 
what we call an absorbing picture”. This last I 
take to refer to the excitement caused by the 
sparkle of the face, a little dividend in type- 
face enjoyment. 

Beatrice Warde, one of our most articulate 


type researchers, offers “Unconsciously we 
have been trying for a long time to get away 
from a Gothic romantic feeling that our fathers 
and grandfathers had — the Victorian. We 
have been trying to throw it off. We don’t like 
that wishy-washy sentimental kind of feeling 
about some of the faces of the past. Today 
there is a greater feeling for the man who is 
definite — the man who says things in a clean- 
cut sort of way and Bodoni answers that par- 
ticular requirement”. 


GIAMBATTISTA BODONI 


1740 Born in Saluzzo, Piedmont, in northern 
Italy, fourth and youngest son of the printer 
Francesco Agostino Bodoni. Worked in father’s 
small press with his brothers. Made wood block 
engravings of decorative ornaments for the press; 
also sold them in nearby town of Turin. 


1758 Left for Rome with schoolmate, Costa. 
Apprenticed in historic polyglot printing office 
of Vatican, under management of “Sacrae Con- 
gregatiois de Propaganda Fide” (Propagation of 
the Faith).* Cleaned and sorted punches and 
matrices, some as old as 200 years, long in disuse. 
Encouraged by Cardinal Spinelli and press super- 
intendent Ruggieri to study Arabic and Hebrew. 


1762 Permitted to cut type punches and printed 
two scholarly books in Arab-Copht and Tibetian. 


1767 While on journey to Birmingham, Eng- 
land to see Baskerville, visited home in Saluzzo, 


where he became ill with fever. 


1768 While convalescing, and when twenty- 
eight years old, called by Ferdinand, the progres- 
sive and all powerful Duke of Parma, to estab- 
lish a ducal private press, such as then existed 
in Madrid and more important capitals of Eur- 
ope. The “Stamperia Reale” was set up with the 
help of brother Guiseppe as compositor and 
Francesco Costa (brother of his classmate) as 
pressman. A small foundry was soon added. 
Printed court documents and books. His first 
book, “I Voti” was strongly influenced by French 
printer, type designer, Pierre Simon Fournier le 
Jeune (1712-1768). Fournier was author of basic 
work on typefounding and invented typographic 
point system, later perfected by Didot. 


1771 “Frigi e Majuscole”, Bodoni’s first speci- 
men of ornaments and capital letters. Modeled 
on Fournier's “Manuel Typographique” of 1766. 


Left. Bodoni ornaments from the Manuale Tipografico. 
These carry Bodoni’s own identification numbers.T hese 
and similar ornaments have been the inspiration for 
designers of ornaments for the past 150 years. Right. 
A comparison of two title pages by Bodoni and Four- 
nier showing the strong influence exerted by the French 
printer and type designer. The two fonts shown, Sla- 
vonic and Arabic, helped spread Bodoni’s fame 
throughout the world. He was, for a time, Printer to the 
Czar of Russia. 
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1775 “Epithalamia exoticis linguis reddita”, a 
large folio printed in honor of Duke Ferdinand’s 
marriage. Lavishly decorated and considered 
Bodoni’s best work in the Fournier manner. 
Copies sent to crowned heads and _ principal 
European libraries, spreading Bodoni’s fame. 
1784 “Anacreontis Odaria” and “Prose e Versi 
per orare la Memoria di Livia Dori Caraffa”, two 
important decorated books from his press. 


1785 Bodoni’s turning point of style. He issues 
advance proofs of his new Roman and Italic 
“Essai des Caracteres de Imprimerie”, one of 
which was sent to Benjamin Franklin. Bodoni 
treasured Franklin’s reply and mild criticism. 
This “modern” Roman letter, which was later cut 
in eighteen versions was rounder, wider and 
lighter, with greater openness and delicacy and 
was characterized by its thick downstrokes and 
swells and thin hairlines and serifs. The serifs 
unbracketed, were mere lines drawn at right 
angles ‘to downstroke stems. 

Was printer to King of Spain by this time. 


1788 “Manuale Tipografico”, specimen book of 
100 fonts of Roman and 50 of Italic and 25 of 


Greek. Only one hundred printed; now very rare. 


1790-1 Book design, influenced in part by 
Didot, his Parisian competitor, loses some of its 
warmth and becomes more austere. Amply mar- 
gined, type printed in intense black ink on 
smooth-textured white paper, sometimes hot- 
pressed after the manner of Baskerville. 


1791 Married and opens own printing office, 
though he continues to print for the Regal pal- 
ace. His new imprint reads “Parma, Co'tipi 
Bodoniani”; when printing for Court—*Parma 
dalla Stamperia Reale tipi Bodoniani”. 

Press is showplace of Italy, frequented by cul- 
tured, worshipful travelers. 


1802 City of Parma strikes medal in his honor. 
Bodoni receives protection when Napoleon 
drives Austrian governors from northern Italy. 


1805 “Oratio Dominica in CLV. Linguas” 
(Lord’s prayer in 155 languages), codedicated to 
Eugene (Beauharnais) Napoleon, Vice King of 
Italy, and Napoleon, King of Italy. This is con- 
sidered his masterpiece in the “modern” man- 
ner. Bodoni liked the title page well enough to 
use its form again in his last “Manuale”. 


1808 Dedicates his folio edition of Homer’s 
Iliad to Napoleon; three volumes and an edition 
of but 170 copies. Bodoni received in Paris at 
Palace of St. Cloud where he presents Napoleon 
with a vellum edition of the Iliad. Awarded a 
yearly pension of 3,000 frances. 

Although deaf in later years and suffering from 
physical infirmities, he continued to correspond 
and associate with a large circle of learned men. 
A few months before his death, made Chevalier 
de la Reunion and presented with 18,000 franes 
by Napoleon to issue French classics. 


1813Died in November and buried at Parma. 


1818 “Manuale Tipografico” completed and 
published by his widow. Contains all his letters 
and ornaments in two volumes of 279 pages. 

So great was Bodoni’s (and Didot’s) influence on 
type design that even Caslon was displaced, not 
to be revived until the mid 19th century. Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland and France have continued 
up to the present to use the modern letter. 


1911 Several adaptations of Bodoni’s Roman 
were cut in the United States by Monotype 
(Bodoni 175) and American Typefounders. 
The type face we call Bodoni today embodies 
the characteristics and principal features of sev- 
eral of Bodoni’s Romans, retaining its long as- 
cenders and descenders. To insure adequate space 
between lines, Bodoni divided his letters into 
seven parts high, allowing two parts for ascend- 
ing characters, two for descending and three for 
the middle or “X” height of the letter. 
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Will Ransom, Art Editor, 


University of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


Below, left: Initial T, typical of 
Ransom's early Chicago period. 





WILL RANSOM 


a record of bis fiest seventy-five years by WILLARD A. LOCKWOOD 
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—‘4 dimunitive collection of private and special 
press books’’; another contains a run of Heritage and 
University of Oklahoma Press books. And another 
has a variety of personal productions, “mere litera- 
ture,” and the runover of other classifications. The 
garage, however, which is attached to the house, is 
the reference library and workshop. It is not only 
lined with books, it is shelved down the center and 
stacked in the aisles. Here are bibliographies, periodi- 
cals of printing and related fields, dealers’ catalogs, 
secondary source material, and—in the key spot in 
the room—a desk and a vast array of files. These are 
the raison d'etre of all the rest. 

Will Ransom, from this smal] but book-filled 
house, surveys the graphic arts from a vantage point 


almost unique in the field today. The scope of his 
career, both in terms of time and of achievement, is 
immense. He has been an active participant in the 
graphic arts since the impact of William Morris’ 
work stretched across this country in the ‘nineties. 
First as an interested schoolboy, working for fun in a 
small printing office in Vancouver, Washington, 
where his family had moved from Michigan, then 
as an apprentice in the office of the Vancouver Co- 
lumbian (at one dollar per week), WR inadvertently 
began a career which for sixty years has never strayed 
far afield. It has included, among other things, letter- 
ing, decoration, typography, type design, writing, 
printing, publishing, and bibliography. 

Two years after this modest beginning as a comp, 
when the family moved from Vancouver to the 
little town of Snohomish, Washington, WR deserted 
printing asa vocation, but—working as a bookkeeper 
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L. to R.: Press mark of the Handcraft Shop: note dual interest 
in music; Snohomish, 1901. 


Title page of The Lady of Shallot, 
manuscript book drawn the year following the issue of this 
title as first production of the Handcraft Shop; Snohomish, 1902. 


Village Press souvenir: Goudy's Village type, WR’s initial; 
Park Ridge, Ill., 1903. 


Lettered ad (also used on merchandise envelope), Chicago, 1920. 
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during the day, at which he was “anything but 
happy’ —began drawing, dabbling in calligraphy 
and wood engraving, and “building books” on a 
very small scale for family and friends. 

By the turn of the century, these interests (along 
with a developing love of instrumental music) began 
to be what he was tolerating the working day to have 
time and money for. He established himself in 
business, on the side, under the name of “ “The Hand- 
craft Shop’ which I considered as appropriate a name 
as I could find,” to quote from his diary at the time. 
In this capacity he produced several manuscript books 
and small editions of two small printed books (the 
first being “The Lady of Shallot”’), both illuminated 
and bound in artful combinations of suede, ooze calf, 
taffeta silk, etc., much in the manner of the Roycroft 
productions, which were an admitted influence. 

He had seen some Kelmscott books, had done some 
drawing, and the printers’ ink was already too in- 
delible to wash off. Life as a bookkeeper was plainly 
out of the question. Music could be a career, “but 
that never seemed to work itself out.” He was past 
the point of being satisfied with the idea of life as a 
hand compositor, and was getting big ideas. (“My 
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ideas have always been too big.”) He was “itching 
to get out into the world . . . not just the other side 
of the fence, but unknown seetieory. Drawing and 
the making of books seemed to be the things he 
wanted to do most. Restless and anxious, he finally 
decided to go east, to the Art Institute in Chicago. 
This was early in 1903; and WR was then 24. 

His stay at the Art Institute was pleasant but brief. 
By March he had met Goudy; by April he and Goudy 
had big plans under way; by the end of May he had 
left the Institute and by June had joined Goudy in 
Park Ridge. By July they had Goudy’s Village Type 
cut by Wiebking and were at work on the first pro- 
ductions of The Village Press. The summer was a 
wonderful adventure of getting the Press started, 
with Bertha and WR working through the day (he 
taught Bertha how to set type), and Fred joining 
them evenings and weekends. But by fall the partner- 
ship had dissolved. The Goudys continued The 
Village Press alone and the next year moved east. 

Meanwhile WR, with the money Goudy repaid 
him for the initial investment in The Village Press, 
tried unsuccessfully to start another venture of his 
own, but it lasted only a few months. Only one book 
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is HE IDEAL BOOK OR BOOK BEAUTIFUL 
(ee is a composite thing made up of many parts and 
may be made beautiful by the beauty of each of 
its parts—its literary content, its material or may 
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and characteristic way. On the other hand each con: 
tributory craft may usurp the functions of the rest and 
of the whole and growing beautiful beyond all bounds 


ruin for its own the common cause. 
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was issued, A Vision and The Dream of Petrarca, by 
Walter Savage Landor, and of it “not more than 10 
were finished and issued.” Reluctantly he returned to 
bookkeeping, his second and last desertion of the 
graphic arts. 

This lean period lasted until 1912, when his wife 
of less than a year persuaded him to get back into the 
field he so obviously could not live happily without. 
He had the conviction he could do lettering, that he 
had learned enough from Goudy and could ge it 
alone if he could get started, so he began cold as a 
free-lance letterer. He knew no one in the field, but 
began by approaching business firms, offering to do 
any lettering or decoration they might need. Soon 
he realized that ad agencies were his best bet, and 
stores with large advertising departments. (He was 
afraid of engraving plants because they had staffs of 
“real artists.) He did sketches and cheap jobs to 
acquire a portfolio, and soon picked up a few com- 
missions. He briefly shared an office with Laurence 
C. Woodworth (The Brothers of the Book) and by 
the fall of the year he had begun to get his feet under 
him. His training had been brief but well-heeded, he 
acquired experience on the run, and through “main 
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CARSON PIRIE SCOTT 
AND COMPANY 


strength and ignorance” developed a following— 
often doing what the others were doing, but doing 
it better. 

The ‘teens and the ‘twenties were the golden years. 
He did all sorts of things, but he specialized in letter- 
ing, and he turned out the fashionable decorative 
borders “by the yard.” There was more work than 
he could handle, money flowed freely, and he 
achieved the enviable position of doing exactly what 
he wanted to do, as much as he wanted to do of it, 
and enjoying it heartily. He had a series of young 
apprentices, among the most promising of whom 
were Peter Dom and Edmond C. Hunt. And he had 
some wonderful times. He still laughs over such 
episodes as doing complete brochure dummies for 
two printers, each unknown to the other, who were 
competing for the same job—dummies different 
enough to compete honestly and not give away his 
professional schizophrenia. 

His best account for some ten years was Carson 
Pirie Scott and Company. Theirs was an enlightened 
advertising department, and they enjoyed the pres- 
tige of lettered newspaper ads, announcements, and 
mailing pieces, nearly all of which WR did for them. 
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L. to R.: Opening page of Ye Beatyfycatyon of Ye Novyce, the last 
issue of WR's private press, Chicago, 1923. 









Spread from Venus and Adonis, set in Lutetia, illustrated by 
Rockwell Kent. Printing House of Leo Hart, Rochester, 1931. 


Titlepage spread from Cooper's The Prairie, set in Caledonia, 
illustrated by John Stevart Curry. Limited Editions Club, 1940. 
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= ye servyce of oure dred 
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bout mee, I sawe that ye monks ledde 
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soe fatte and ynsolent yndede that I lust- 
ed to become one. Ye more I thought upon 
yt, ye more I lusted, and soe yn tyme I 
journeyed to a holy Brotherhood wher I 
hoped to spend my daics. 








He somehow avoided a “style” while achieving a 
continuity. Among the letters he developed while 
working on this account was one which attracted the 
attention of R. N. McArthur, (now of Higgins- 
McArthur, Atlanta), who clipped an ad, called WR 
in, and arranged for the drawing of a complete 
series—Roman and italic in two weights, swash capi- 
tals and “initial decorators.’’ The designs were bought 
(outright), cut, and released as Parsons, named for the 
advertising manager of Carson Pirie Scott. The type 
was an immediate success, seeing its greatest use as 
caption type for silent movies. A number of other 
possibilities developed from this success, but the only 
ones that materialized were a few ornaments and 
some initials. The ornaments, originally conceived 
to go with the shaded initials, were successful as single 
elements but did not combine well; WR considers 
them “something to live down.” Parsons and Ransom 
Shaded Initials, are still available from 
ATF. Other drawings were made but never cut. 
During these golden years, too, WR resumed his 
handpress bookmaking, this time over the imprint 
of “The Private Press of Will Ransom: Maker of 
Books.” In the course of two years (1921-1923) he 


however, 
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“Torches are made to light, jewels to wear, 

Dainties to taste, fresh beauty for the use, 

Herbs for their smell, and sappy plants to bear; 

Things growing to themselves are growth’s abuse: 
Seeds spring from seeds, and beauty breedeth beauty; 
Thou wast begot; to get it is thy duty. 


Sie aoe 
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“Upon the earth's increase why shouldst thou feed, 
Unless the earth with thy increase be fed? 
By law of nature thou art bound to breed, 
That thine may live when thou thyself art dead; 
And so in spite of death thou dost survive, 
In that thy likeness still is left alive.” 
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published eleven books, in editions averaging about 
250 copies, doing all the composition and presswork 
himself. The venture went well enough, including 
some commission jobs, but his standards were such 
that he could not handle the Press and his free-lance 
work without resorting to 48-hour days. He re- 
luctantly abandoned the program, but for another 
couple of years continued the publishing end of the 
enterprise, having the printing hired out. He sold his 
press but retained the type and other equipment hope- 
fully for another twenty years. They eventually found 
their way to Carroll Coleman at the Prairie Press. 

In 1930, he became the director of the bookmaking 
department at the Printing House of Leo Hart in 
Rochester, New York, and remained there through 
the worst of the depression years. Back to the making 
of books for the first time in ten years, he resumed his 
bookbuilding with the tremendous vitality, added 
experience, and maturity which has since character- 
ized his work in the book arts. The shop was keyed to 
flawless production. There were difficulties, perhaps 
accentuated by the times, and WR worked hard, if 
not always happily. Despite the completely unsettling 
conditions which prevailed, a number of books were 
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produced, some of which achieved genuine pinnacles 
of brilliance. The best of these is, without question, 
his superb production of Venus and Adonis. 

Following the death of Leo Hart in 1935, WR 
went to Buffalo and the Holling Press, concurrently 
resumed free-lancing, and from there, in 1940, to 
New York as Executive Secretary of the Printing 
Anniversary Committee of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts. 

Work on the Committee was a full-time job for a 
year, and while it had no “future,” it has been the 
entree to New York, and was itself a challenge. It 
Was a giant promotion campaign (and the size of the 
giant was whatever WR could make it). It consisted 
largely of distributing information among libraries, 
graphic arts groups, and schools; of preparing news 
releases and features for newspapers and magazines; 
and of encouraging exhibitions, lectures, and pub- 
licity generally. There were posters, keepsakes, and 
other gimmicks. 

As the year (and the funds) ran out, WR returned 
once again to free-lancing, produced two books for 
George Macy's Limited Editions Club, and handled 
the fourth issue of the Dolphin. Following that he 
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became a typographic consultant to J. ]. Little & Ives, 
a position which soon developed into aaother full- 
time job. In the meantime, the University of Okla- 
homa Press was in need of a designer, and—through 
a happy series of chances—WR and Savoie Lottinville 
were put in touch with each other. Each had what the 
other was looking for. 

WR quickly fitted into the university community, 
and his influence began its slow, quiet permeation 
through all the graphic media of the institution. His 
“style” has given character to most of the official 
printed matter, from catalogs and diplomas up and 
down. In the book publishing division of the Press 
with no ready supply of free-lance aid, he has suc- 
ceeded in “doing everything” having to do with the 
physical properties of the books—and has even had a 
hand in the editing of several titles, particularly those 
of a bibliographical character. Maps, vignettes, 
initials, lettered titles, die and jacket “art”’—all have 
been done with the easy consistency and skill born ot 
a rich career. 

Of the many outstanding books produced at 
Oklahoma during his tenure, one particularly typities 
the quality of his genius: Marta: the Potter of San 
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Above: Parsons, 1918, and Ransom Initials, 1924; both done 
for Barnhart Brothers and Spindler, later cast by ATF. 


Right, WR's letterhead and a recent Christmas card. 
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Below, bookplate for Frances Rose Ransom. 





Ildefonso, by Alice Marriott, illustrated by Margaret 
Lefranc. Done with disarming simplicity, depending 
on no typographic tricks, the design allows the full 
force of the biography and its drawings to make their 
impact. All elements of the book are in complete 
harmony, unobtrusive in each detail. WR _ himself 
considers it “‘a design that grew out of its material.” 
Other books may have taken more time, and others 
have exhibited perhaps more daring and more 
“problem solving,” but Maria is Ransom at his best. 

It is somewhat curious that WR is better known to 
a larger audience for what he has done outside of his 
career asa free-lance designer and as a maker of books. 
One group of his public began to know him in the 
late thirties as the sage, practical, versatile author of 
regular monthly articles on book design in Bookbind- 
ing and Book Production. The series continued for nine 
years, ranging in subject from bastard half title to 
colophon, from topstain to rough (vs. smooth) foot, 
from running head to drop folio, with all stops be- 
tween. He champions no one theory of design, but, 
basically conservative, “bound by few rules and 
guided by taste,” he deplores the “modern art de- 
signers.” He doesn’t object co “frosting on the cake” 
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so long as the designer is aware of “what kind of 
cake it is and what kind of party it’s for.” 

The other major group of WR’s public knows him 
as the authority on private presses. He became identi- 
fied with the private press movement as unofficial 
recorder and historian when, in 1927, he was invited 
to contribute a series of articles to Publishers’ Weekly. 
As a quite natural result of his own press efforts, he 
had for years been interested in the movement, and 
had informally collected samples and data about 
Kelmscott, Doves, Daniel, and other presses. The first 
article of “Private Presses and the Books They Have 
Given Us,” written quite spontaneously while on 
vacation, and entitled “What a Private Press Is,” 
attracted immediate attention. It was followed by 
individual accounts of the major presses and group 
accounts, of the smaller ones. Later, the series was 
published in book form by R. R. Bowker as Private 
Presses and Their Books (1929). This remains, along 
with his Selective Check List of Press Books, published 
in a series of twelve pamphlets (1945-50) by Philip 
C. Duschenes (and projected to become a three- 
volume publication), the definitive work in the field. 
Research and the accumulation of press data has 
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1. The Pueblo 


? ). these things happened in the pueblo of San Iidefonws. The 
¢ has now is Spanish, and its Tewa name is seldom 
will always know it by that Indian name, and 






mes they wall speak it, but there are always many things 
Know and reluctantly speak. It is not a large pueble, 
pueblos go. Once it was larger than it is now; then for many 
was smaller, Within recent years, because of the things that 
ppened there, the pueblo has begun to regain its greatest suze 
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gates and drawn within itself. Therein lies the strength of the pueble. 




















he hadi devised, along “with a note about any pro- 


The people of San Hdefonso know how to keep thew secrets: they 
; know how much to tell each questioner without telling to anyone all 
ic: By ALICE MARRIOTT van ay haw 
ve. The village 1s on the upper Rio Grande, below the junction of that 
i with drawings by Mamuanes Levnanc river — pei mer: _— — =o oe price and 1 the 
4 bila astm uss Goss ns in ig Rion, deve ts wane tes i 

: ditches to take to the crops. All these things are important, for they 
4 a ife possible in the pueblo 
‘ / a the country is ciry; om Late summer the rains come 
© . st. Again, the fall is dry, and there is 4 ume of 
) waiting for usture of the winter snows. The crops ane! the life 
/ J of San Idef are planned around the wmes of ram. The religpon of 
et the people 1s designed to bring the rain when mesture is needed: the 
government of the peuple 1s planned te distribute the water and the 
Land on which the water 1s to be used. When the rains fail, the crops 
fail; and the religion must be called upon to supply che moxsture 
which is lacking 
$ 
UNIVERSITY OF ORLANOMA PRESS 
Noman 1g4h 
Titlepage spread and a chapter 
opening from Maria, a clean 
Ee SRE CaS EO ED Rn eee ONE AEE OR Ateneo Oe neat job of integration. 
; not stopped with these publications, but continue —— spectus and whether or not I have it.” WR claims 
: steadily. WR has enjoyed the co-operation and re- _ that the Ransom Records “are not bibliographical; 
spect of those engaged in private press enterprises; _i.e., they are, in most cases, not made from the books 
by his work (and his inimitable letters) they have themselves, few of which were available for examina- 
come to know bim as their Boswell. tion. The data has simply been compiled from various 
The “Ransom Records,” occupying the key posi- sources known or believed to be authentic and is 
tion in his workshop, are the heart of his activity and —_ recorded as found, with only occasional deliberate 
represent a life’s work in themselves. The “Records,” omissions of unimportant or uncertain details.” 
| in theory, are distinct from the accompanying “files”. Clippings and other material pertaining to a given 
; and “index,” but actually the three are so closely . book, or rather all such things that will fit in the 
: integrated that any arbitrary division is misleading. _ 6 x 9} inch binders, accompany the description. 
; The Records themselves now number over twenty- The “files” are of presses and designers, artists 
thousand numbered items, arranged in about a and printers, and contain (besides correspondence) 
hundred loose-leaf binders, and comprise a massive announcements, broadsides, sample pages, prospec- 
i check list of private and special press books. (Special _tuses, and general ephemera. Here, in other words, 
; presses, for WR’s purposes, are those which are more are all non-books that will fit. 
; or less commercial in operation, but characterized by The “index” is a small cross-reference file of the 
4 close personal attention and guided by principles “in Records, and lists the items by author, title, designer, 
¥ the tradition” of the private press movement.”) Each __ illustrator, and printer (if ditterent trom the Press). 
: book, in the Records, has a page, and the organization All cards, naturally, carry the number corresponding 
4 e * ° 
3 is by presses, and within each press group, chrono- to the item as listed in the Records. 

= logically. All bibliographical information is recorded The accumulation of actual samples of private and 

a (often in a self-styled shorthand) on a printed form special press printing has been of necessity informal. 


Bi 


Few presses, however, are without representation ot 
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Two bookjackets; Imagism in coral with soft-blue oval, border is 
constructed on a numerological plotting of the title, 
an irresistible urge at times for WR: 1951. 


Marry Shelley is in white and black on a soft gray-green: 1944. 


some kind, since WR has tried to acquire broadly 
rather than to concentrate on the complete produc- 
tion of any one or any group of presses. Much of his 
collection has been bought, but more of it has been 
sent, a piece at a time, by its proud creators, and 
frequently inscribed. While WR does not consider 
these materials strictly part of the Records, they do 
comprise an invaluable supplement and among them 
are an enviable number of unique items. 

As mentioned earlier, the Ransom Records reside 
in the garage amid the reference material. The dealers’ 
catalogs have been a major source of check list data, 
each one having been combed for new material, aad 
now (more frequently) checked against items already 
recorded on the chance that they may offer some new 
detail. The bibliographical reference material is a 
necessary adjunct to the whole recording enterprise. 
There are weekly and monthly lists from PW and 
the Bookseller, each religiously clipped for over 
twenty years, and secondary source books and those 
on associated subjects. But the most prized group, 
aside from the Records themselves, is the library on 
private presses. These are books which are entirely or 
mostly about private or special presses, many of them 
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printed by the presses themselves, frequently con- 
taining descriptive bibliographies. The noble ex- 
amples in this group, which incidently is absolutely 
complete (WR knows of no book in this field that 
he does not have), are the Ashendene and Grabhorn 
Bibliographies and the Nonesuch Century—all hand- 
some books in themselves. To examine them is to 
violate the tenth Commandment. 

The Ransom Records are the hallmark of the man; 
they represent not only his consuming interest for 
nearly sixty years, but also ¢.<emplify the patience, the 
inquiring intellect, the devotion to detail, and the 
eminently sound scholarship which is Will Ransom. 
In his first seventy-five years he has witnessed and 
has participated in a tremendous upheaval in the 
graphic arts, and he has been the historian of the 
movmenet which has been its major influence. He 
lives quietly and modestly, and, to paraphrase a 
thinly-veiled autobiographical reference in his Private 
Presses and Their Books, he has walked hand in hand 
with Joy and Endeavor, has found that the world has 
provided many pleasant paths, has followed and 
charted their turnings, and has opened new vistas to 
his fellows. 
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BOOKS 


Reviewed by 
ALEXANDER NESBITT 
PAUL W. STAUFFER, JR. 


publicité 7 is a handsome and heavy volume indeed. 
Like most of the printing that comes out of Switzer- 
land, it is in cheerful good taste and has been pro- 
duced with meticulous care. For these reasons alone, 
to look through it is a pleasure. Those who are 
curious to see what European advertising art is up to 
in this year of 1953 may certainly satisfy their desire 
in these two hundred odd pages of reproductions; the 
text—in English, French, and German—is not of 
great importance. 

Perhaps I may be called to task for suggesting that 
this showing of Swiss graphic art illustrates the 
graphic tendencies of Europe as a whole; but that is 
my opinion. German, French, and Italian influences 
—in about that order of importance—have always 
been extremely powerful in Switzerland; and this 
book seems to be a reflection of these influences as 
they have affected the Swiss graphic artist and found 
a place in the Swiss workaday world. 

The introduction states that the book is to be used 
as a tool, a swipe-book in Americanese; and this is 
its usefulness to the American art director, designer, 
advertising artist, or printer. Here he may find all the 
graphic stunts and devices of the immediate present, 
shown in Swiss focus in a generally smart and at- 
tractive manner. Surely the well-trained artisan can 
get a lot out of such a collection of material. It is just 
the thing for the average art department or studio, 
where there is always a demand for new ideas and 
slightly different ways of doing the job. 

Now that these general statements have been made, 
it is possible to assume the role of critic and evaluate 
some of the contents of this issue. There are four 
main sections: one devoted to posters, another to 
insert advertising, a third to direct advertising, and a 
final section to displays, show-windows, and pack- 
ages. The introductory text—including an essay on 
the advertising film—and the captions throughout 
are set in the Amsterdam Foundry’s Nobel, demi- 
bold and light. An arbitrary use of 4-point rules in 
the introductory pages is typographically disturbing 
to this beholder; the captions are well handled. 

The posters show the aforementioned influences of 
the surrounding countries. Easily the most versatile 
of the artists represented is Herbert Leupin, who has 
the ability to work in several styles, which have come 


to him from different points of the compass. Any 
showing of European poster art reveals the great 
poverty of the American scene in this category of 
graphic expression. I will not pretend that all these 
Swiss creations are remarkable; but they are posters. 
We must all, every so often, make the comparison 
of such posters as these with the banal naturalism of 
the so-called poster that prevails in the U.S.A.; per- 
haps we will learn the lesson eventually. 

In the insert advertising section the influence of 
American procedure is plainly evident. This is a state 
of affairs which one may accept without wonder- 
ment: American magazine and newspaper advertising 
is the most highly developed in the world. The in- 
fluence is only to be seen however in the full-page 
ads for Buick, Chrysler, General Electric, razor 
blades, watches, and cosmetics; and is probably the 
result of direct imitation. In the small-space ads there 
is a mastery of area-handling, emphasis, and graphic 
techniques that puts American advertising to shame. 
Two sets of typewriter ads, for Hermes and Olivetti 
respectively, are especially interesting in their con- 
trasting approach to the advertising projection. 

Direct advertising—booklets, cards, folders, leaf- 
lets, etc.—is the Swiss specialty; all of the examples 
have peculiar merit; all of them seem to be put to- 
gether well and masterfully printed. Our average 
performance in the United States is not as high; we 
don’t take the time nor do we expend the effort. All 
we can suggest to the doubting individual—adver- 
tising man or printer—is that he take a good look at 
these pages devoted to Swiss direct advertising and 
then survey the scene in his immediate environment. 
It may be noted that medical advertising, which has 
a prominent place in these pages, is healthier looking 
and less forced in its design than its American 
counterpart. 

The final section was the most interesting to me. 
There is much here for the display artist or anyone 
concerned with exhibitions, show-windows, or 
packaging. Every phase of present-day art has been 
employed in the displays and packages illustrated on 
these pages. 

publicité is a decidedly healthy and sane exposition 
of the use of the present-day point of view in graphic 
art and advertising. It is notably lacking in the sickly 
overtones to be found in much of our avant-garde 
advertising—in the field of ethical advertising tor 
example. 


publicite 7, a review of the advertising and graphic arts of Switzer- 
land, edited by Maurice Collet, Geneva. 200 pages, 9° x 124 
inches. $9.50 distributed in the U.S.A. by Museum Books, New 
York. 

ALN. 
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Ladislav Sutnar’s latest book, “PACKAGE DESIGN, 
the Force of Visual Selling” does not claim to be a 


definitive study of all package design yet it is a 

Whitehead ~ Alliger “must” for any one connected with the intriguing 

field of modern packaging. Within the scope of one 

handsome book the author gives a comprehensive 

analysis of the modern meaning of packaging, its 

aims, its purpose. And, he does it with terse, informa- 

tive text plus well chosen photographs to illustrate his 
various points. 

The meat of the book is summed up in his opening 





paragraphs where he states that a package is “a 
protective product container serving, in both size 
and visual attributes, as a portable unit of dynamic 
PAPERS sales potentials.” Sutnar elaborates and drives home 


FOR LETTERPRESS, the point that the package today must do more than 
OFFSET. GRAVURE PRINTING merely identify the product it contains or the house 


that manufactures it. He reminds us powerfully of a 
thesis too often neglected in the past but becoming 


more and more important today in advertisiag; that 
WHITEHEAD & ALLIGER CO., INC. 


the package presents the final impact of advertising. 
11 THOMAS STREET, NEW YORK 








It must not only be merely “pretty,” it must attract 
the attention of the potential user; it must show 
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graphically and quickly what it will do and thus 
create a powerful need in the consumer. However, 
the author does insist that this point-of-sale selling 
be kept simple, that “the designer must compress 
the package’s visual intentions into the orderly 
structure of a harmonious whole.” 

The book itself is a prime example of his own 
principles of good design in packaging. In its 128 
pages, visual selling is fully shown by 545 illustrations 
each of which give full credit to the designer of the 
particular container. Contents are divided into four 
sections covering food, household, perfume and 
cosmetic products. Examples pictured are of well 
known products with a brief analysis of the reasons 
for and effectiveness of their particular package 
treatment. 

Package Design is a valuable contribution to the 
entire advertising and marketing profession, showing 
what is good today and guiding creative thinking for 
tomorrow’s packaging. 


PACKAGE DESIGN, The Force Of Visual Selling by Ladislav 
Sutnar. Published by Arts, Inc., 567 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21, N. Y. 
94 x 12M, 128 pages, $45 illustrations, $9.75. 

P.W:S. Jr. 
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By BRUCE ROGERS 


This long-awaited book is the definitive collection 
of letters, papers, and addresses by America’s 
foremost book designer. It covers a span of sixty 
years. The author’s love for beautiful books and 
printing, his warm friendships with fellow de- 
signers and associates, the unremitting energy he 
brings to his work, the modesty with which he 
accepts his honors, all are mirrored plainly in 
this book. For wisdom, for good humor, for a 
better perspective of a rich and rewarding life, 


there is no better source than Pl. 
3 illustrations. Designed by Bruce Rogers. 


$6.00 at all booksellers, or 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2231 West woth Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Weyhe Galleries in New York opened its new season 
with an exhibition from the works of some of the 
countries outstanding printmakers. Two of these, 
Antonio Frasconi (Vol. VI, No. 4) and Misch Kohn 
(Vol. VII, No. 5) have been the subject of a PRINT 
closeup in recent years. Both artists are on Guggen- 
heim Fellowships that have allowed them to travel 
and produce more of the outstanding wood block 
and wood engravings that PRINT readers know so 
well. 


Willard Lockwood who has written about Will 
Ransom (page 37) shares with WR the Art Editor- 
ship of the Oklahoma Press. A graduate of Wesleyan 
University, he went to the Art Students League of 
New York and worked with Huxley House and 
Harcourt Brace before being accepted as a full 


fledged Oklahomian. 


Victorian Holdover, is the way Will Ransom describes 
himself. Holdover or not he is certainly an individ- 
ualist—he lives alone; plays the ‘cello each evening 
and once a week an accompanist comes in to play 
with him; cooks for himself and takes a lunch to his 
office so he can read his three daily newspapers during 
lunchtime; knits his own socks and gardens for relax- 
ation. All this, plus keeping the “Ransom Records” 
up to date means only one thing, there are never 
enough hours in the day for 75 year old WR. 


The AIGA has another of its Workshop courses 
going, where students may get practical experience 
in typesetting, presswork, etc. New York University, 
in co-operation with the Art Directors’ Club of 
N.Y., has arranged for ten lectures on various phases 
of art and design by such people as Lester Beall, Juke 
Goodman, George Olden, and Wallace Elton. 


In the eyes of the experts PRINT has again scored 
with a Certificate of Excellence in the AIGA 1953 
Magazine Show. Once more, we presume to stand 
in the awesome company of the big guns of periodi- 
cal publishing. Less than twenty of the country’s 
two thousand-odd principal magazines rated higher 
than PRINT for excellence of covers, layout, typog- 
raphy, illustration and printing. At this rate of prog- 
ress over last year’s competition, we can at least hope 
someday to top giants such as Fortune, whose re- 
sources are slightly superior to ours! 
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r= Wanted, a copy of Mathias Koops’ book on Paper- 
making, printed on straw paper. Send price and 
description to Box 10, Print Magazine. 


r= Alert, enthusiastic young advertising designer, seek- 
ing livelihood in the high, dry Southwest, will 
appreciate suggestions from oldtimers on modus 
operandi. Box 11, Print Magazine. 


re For Sale: PROTEAUX, Practical Guide for Manu- 
facture of Paper & Boards. Philadelphia 1866 8vo. 
First treatise of its kind published in U.S. Good 
condition. Price $50.00. 


r= PRINT MAGAZINE will pay $2.00 each for ten 
mint copies of Vol. V. No. 3, to replenish its stock. 


re” Chinese Junk—Superb, authentic, 36" model, a 
genuine objet d’art. $2.50 Photos supplied to seri- 
ously interested parties. Box 12 Print Magazine. 


ra Advertising representation wanted in Chicago, 
Southwest and Pacific Coast. Write Box 13 Print. 


r= Hand Press Wanted by Private Printer. I am on a 
still-hunt for a small hand-press in good working 
order, with a chaise size approximately 17" x 11". 
Outsize country newspaper presses do not interest 
me. I wish to print, privately, small editions of 
interest to the typographer and collector of type 
specimen books, writing manuals and similar works. 
Please send details to: William Watson, Easy Hill 
Press, 144 Stillwell Avenue, Buffalo, (Kenmore 
17), N.Y. 
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